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TO  LEHIGH’S  YOUNGEST  SONS: 

The  Freshmen! 

Your  Alma  Mater’s  oldest  and  most  widely 
known  publication,  THE  BURR,  bids  you  welcome 
to  the  campus!  Founded  fifty-one  years  ago  by  the 
now  famous  literatus,  Richard  Harding  Davis,  “Ye 
Burro”  has  persued  the  policy  of  presenting  the  best 
college  humor  through  one  war,  several  depressions, 
and  prohibition;  now,  although  beer  is  back  and 
the  rest  of  the  beverages  on  the  way,  and  the  Maen- 
nerchor  no  longer  a novelty,  we  expect  to  carry  on 
with  a bigger  and  better  magazine  and  maintain 
our  reputation  of  The  First  Lehigh  Publication.  This 
is  your  publication,  get  behind  it!  Send  a subscrip- 
tion home,  and  get  a job  on  the  staff.  Don  t forget, 
your  family  will  be  as  pleased  to  see  your  stuff  in 
print  as  you  will.  Don’t  delay!  Get  in  touch  with 
the  editors  any  week-day  from  four  to  five  in  the 
Burr  office.  Drown  Hall. 

The  Editors. 


“We  Always  Show  You  the  Latest  Earliest  ” 

ED.  NEWMAN 

MEN’S  WEAR 

20  WEST  FOURTH  STREET 
(Between  Vine- and  New  Sts.) 


WALBERT  & BURLINGAME 

PLUMBING 

STEAM  and  HOT  WATER  HEATING 
805  BROADWAY  Phone  9 1 4 
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THE  LEHIGH  BURR 


No  WONDER  that  cow  was 
cowed!  Brother,  there  isn’t  a 
steer  in  Texas  that  could  stand  up  un- 
der the  fumes  of  that  smudgy  smoke! 

But  that’s  the  only  good  argument 
we  ever  heard  for  strong,  heavy  to- 
bacco in  a soggy  pipe.  Every  man  in 
the  cow  punching  game — and  out  of 
it — should  smoke  good,  mild  tobacco 
in  a well-kept  pipe.  Take  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh’s  Burley  mixture,  for  example. 
There’s  a smoke  that’s  as  mild  as  a 
prairie  evening,  hut  there’s  flavor  in 
it . . . rich . . . full-bodied . . . satisfying 
. . . and  kept  fresh  in  gold  foil.  On  your 
next  trip  to  your  tobacco  store  make 
this  resolution . . . “Smoke  the  tobacco 
that  has  become  a national  favorite.” 

Brown  & Williamson  Tobacco  Corporation 
Louisville,  Kentucky,  Dept.  W-310 


DID’JA  EVER 

Did’ja  ever 
Meet  a beautiful 
Woman  who 
Could  shame  this 
H ere  Venus  and  justly 
Snub  the  smoothest 
Cinema  stars,  was 
Worldly,  sophisticated. 

And,  what’s  more,  she 

Did  not  hate  you  so 

Much,  and  then  after 

Spending  the  whole 

Summer  with 

Her  and  still  feeling 

The  same  way,  you  returned  to 

Discover  that  she 

Had  once 

Attended  an  S.  P.  E. 

House  party  and 
You  felt  disgusted, 

Did’ja,  huh? 


• 

She:  I know  that  you’re  an  En- 
gineer, and  interested  in  curves, 
but  really, — this  is  no  research 
lab. 


DO  YOU  RECOGNIZE  THESE? 

“Well,  we  like  to  live  here 
across  town.  You  see  the  exercise 
of  walking  back  and  forth  keeps 
all  our  athletes  in  good  shape.  ” 

“Goldfish — ah  yes — we  study 
them  and  consequently  know 
about  life.  ” 

“We  like  the  altitude  and  the 
clean  air  up  here.  ” 

“Tennis  being  such  a popular 
and  important  racket  we  went 
ahead  and  had  a court  built,  at 
great  expense,  of  course.  It  is  well 
worth  it  when  one  can  afford  it. 
What’s  that  you  asked?  Is  our 
house  paid  for?  Well,  er-er,  do 
you  play? 

“A  nice  dance?  I’m  glad  you 
like  it.  We  have  them  often  you 
know.” 

“Bath  tubs?  We  have  quite  a 
number,  for  recreation  purposes.” 


Our  Advertisers 
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LEHIGH  UNIVERSITY 

Offers  Four  - Year  Courses  in 
Arts  and  Science 
Business  Administration 
Chemistry 

Chemical  Engineering 
Civil  Engineering 
Electrical  Engineering 
Engineering  Physics 
Industrial  Engineering 
Mechanical  Engineering 
Metallurgical  Engineering 
Mining  Engineering 

For  Information  Address 
G.  B.  CURTIS.  Registrar 
Lehigh  University,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 


J.  A.  TRIMBLE  CO. 


NEW  WAY  SYSTEM 
LAUNDRY 


Bethlehem  s Best  Laundry 

Thirteenth  and  Union  Boulevard 

PHONE  70 


In  Facultatis 

Y ou  can  believe  this  one  or  not, 
but  it’s  true,  s’help  me! 

It  concerns  a young  man  in  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Science  who 
aspired  to  graduate,  and  so  elect- 
ed to  take  his  comprehensives 
orally.  A committee  of  three  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty,  after  due  ques- 
tioning took  the  customary  bal- 
lot . . . result  . . . two  D’s  and  one 
C,  with  a C required  to  pass. 

The  sentiment  of  the  majority 
is  apparent,  but  we  must  have  the 
formality  of  a unanimous  vote  be- 
fore we  fail  a man,”  said  the 
chairman  of  the  commitee.  A 
second  vote  was  taken,  but  with 
the  same  result — two  D’s,  one  C. 
The  third  ballot  resulted  similarly. 
After  all  three  members  of  the 
committee  had  decided  that  some- 
thing should  be  done  about  the 
deplorable  situation,  a fourth  vote 
was  taken,  with  the  unanimous, 
but  startling  result — three  C’s. 

After  the  committee  disbanded 
the  chairman  began  to  ponder  the 
irregularity  of  the  proceedings  and 
telephoned  his  colleagues  to  the 
effect  that  the  department  had 
better  flunk  the  man,  not  only  be- 
cause he  had  done  poorly  in  the 
exam,  but  also  to  bolster  the  rep- 
utation of  the  department,  which 
he  felt  was  beginning  to  get  soft. 
The  other  members  agreed,  and 
dismissed  the  matter  from  their 
thoughts. 

Then  the  chairman  began  to 
worry  over  preventing  the  stu- 
dent’s graduation,  merely  because 
of  a doubtful  oral  examination. 
So  he  again  phoned  the  two  oth- 
ers, and  said,  “Somehow  or  other 
1 do  not  feel  that  we  should  fail 
young  Doe  without  giving  him  a 
sporting  chance.  This  is  what  1 will 
do.  He  has  not  yet  called  to  find 
his  grade.  If  he  shows  enough  in- 
terest to  call  before  ten  o’clock, 
we  11  pass  him  and  he  can  gradu- 


ate. If  he  does  not  call  by  ten,  he 
does  not  deserve  to  graduate.” 

The  chairman  settled  down  to 
do  some  work.  He  could  not  help 
thinking  of  young  Doe  . . . “Nine- 
thirty  . . . maybe  he  has  gone  out 
to  recuperate  from  the  exam,  and 
is  in  no  condition  to  call  . . . nine- 
forty-five  . . . It’s  a damn  shame 
to  spoil  the  boy’s  career  for  the 
sake  of  one  exam.  ” 

At  ten  of  ten  the  chairman  rose 
to  try  to  locate  the  boy.  The 
phone  rang  . . . 

“Did  1 pass?”  came  shakily 
over  the  wire. 

The  chairman  looked  at  his 
watch  to  make  sure  . . . “Yes,  you 
passed  your  comprehensives  by 
nine  minutes.  ” 

True  names  furnished  upon  re- 
quest to  the  editor. 

Soph:  (To  Frosh)  “Do  you 

think  we  ought  to  give  you  boys 
instruction  in  the  facts  of  life?  ” 

Frosh:  “Well,  it’ll  probably  re- 
fresh our  memory.” 


Gli  capriGG  again  sGorcs! 


with  the  opening  of  its  already 


popular  dining-room  wherein  all 


lehigh  may  partake  of  most  savory 


food  at  moderate  tariffs  especially 


the  well  esteemed  Sunday  steak 


and  lobster  dinners  and  all  the 


fixings  capriciously  prepared  for 


lehigh’s  connaisseurs  of  victuals 


which  are  served  for  ninety  cents. 
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THE  LEHIGH  BURR 


^HE  MOST  used  (and  abused!)  word 
in  tobacco  advertising  today  is— mild- 
ness. “Mild!”  “Milder!!”  “Mildest!!!”  everybody  is  shout- 
ing. We  agree— mildness  is  important  in  a pipe  tobacco.  But 
have  we  lost  trace  of  an  even  more  precious  viTtue— flavor? 

Mildness  alone  is  not  enough  in  a pipe  tobacco.  There 
must  be  mildness  plus  flavor  and  body. 

Edgeworth  is  a blend  of  only  the  tenderest  leaves  of  the 
burley  plant.  No  other  parts  of  the  burley  plant  will  do. 
Here  is  why.  First,  we  have  found  that  these  leaves  have 
the  choicest  flavor.  Second,  our  half  century  of  experience 
has  taught  us  that  this  is  “the  mildest  pipe  tobacco  that 
grows.”  Thus  Edgeworth  burns  slow  and  cool  in  the  bowl, 
tastes  “smooth”  on  the  tongue. 

FREE  booklet  on  the  care 
and  enjoyment  of  your  pipe. 

To  get  the  real  satisfaction  of 
pipe  smoking,  to  enjoy  the  full 
flavor  of  good  tobacco,  treat  your 
pipe  right.  Send  for  a free  copy 
of  “The  Truth  about  Pipes.” 

Larus  & Bro.  Co.,  Richmond,  Va. 


Edgeworth  is  sold  everywhere  in  all  sizes 
from  15^  pocket  package  to  pound  humidor 
tins.  Several  sizes  in  vacuum  packed  tins. 


EDGEWORTH 


^W-DNEs^. 

MnAVO/f 


MADE  FROM  THE 


THAT  GROWS 


Progress 

The  Century  of  Progress  is  on  at  Chicago.  This 
Fair  is  intended  to  show  the  progress  of  America 
during  the  past  hundred  years.  For  instance: 

From  the  stage  coach  to  the  hitch-hiker. 

From  the  old  oaken  bucket  to  Buck’s. 

From  the  Booth  family  to  Casa  Loma. 

From  the  Magic  Lantern  to  the  Follies. 

From  the  Bible  to  Ballyhoo. 

From  Henry  Clay  to  Huey  Long. 

From  Petticoats  to  Nothing. 

From  Home  Sweet  Home  to  Savage  Serenade. 

From  Buffalo  Bill  to  A1  Capone. 

From  the  Old  Homestead  to  Birth  Control. 

From  the  Royal  Flush  to  the  Fourflusher. 

From  Mickey  White’s  to  Mooches  and  back  again. 

It’s  a great  life  if  you  don’t  weaken. 


Lehigh  Printing  Company 

EARL  M.  SCHAFFER,  Proprietor 

e 

A COMPLETE  Printing  Service  available 
to  you  in  Bethlehem 

Printers  to  Lehigh  for  fifteen  years 

436  Wyandotte  Street 
Telephone  2179  for  Real  Service 
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Toujours  gai! 

the  patios  of  our  debt-forgetting  Gallic  brethren,  we  call  to 
mind  that  for  over  fifty  years  Wee  Burro  has  been  “toujours  gai.  ” 

Such  minor  happenings  as  wars,  depressions  and  prohibition 
have  served  but  to  add  fuel  to  the  fires  of  eternal  wit. 

Climb  aboard  the  fun-wagon  of  one  of  America’s  oldest,  and 
yet  most  progressive  comic  magazines. 

SUBSCRIBE  NOW 

THE  LEHIGH  BURR 

for  yourself 

for  your  family 

for  your  gal  friends 

"BURRO  BREEDS  BLISSFUL  ‘BABES’.’’ 


SIX  ' 


THE  LEHIGH  BURR 


During  one  of  the  hottest  days 
of  the  summer  a friend  of  ours 
happened  to  be  strolling  down 
34th  Street  in  New  York.  Be- 
cause of  the  heat,  he  had  take* 
off  his  jacket  and  was  carrying  his 
coat  on  his  arm.  What  with  his 
tweed  trousers  having  lost  their 
press,  and  his  generally  disheveled 
appearance,  he  did  not  look  par- 
ticularly prosperous.  Stopping  to 
light  a cigarette,  our  friend  was 
accosted  by  a seedy  looking  bum. 
“Say  buddy,  I had  this  side  of  the 
street  first.”  Entering  into  the  spir- 
it of  the  thing,  our  friend  nodded, 
and  listened  as  the  bum  continued, 
“Ya  can  have  the  other  side  if  ya 


wanna.  It  ain’t  bad  over  there.  ” 
The  panhandler  seemed  to  be  as- 
sailed by  a doubt  as  he  again  sur- 
veyed our  friend.  “Say  buddy,” 
he  said,  “Ya  ain’t  kiddin’  me,  are 
ya?”  Protesting  his  innocence  our 
friend  was  again  inspected. 
“Where,”  the  bum  wanted  to 
know,  “did  ya  get  them  white 
shoes?”  “Oh,  some  guy  down  the 
street  here  at  the  Princeton  Club 
gave  them  to  me.”  “Hell,”  the 


bum  answered,  “ya  don’t  hafta 
wear  the  damn  things,  do  ya?  ” 

We  mention  in  passing  that 
page  18  of  the  New  York  Times 
for  August  1 8 announces  the 
granting  of  a license  to  the  trus- 
tees of  Columbia  University  to 
sell  beer  and  wine  at  retail,  under 
Section  76  of  the  Alcoholic  Bev- 
erage Control  Law. 


We  amuse  ourself  from  time  to 
time  by  perusing  that  classic 
among  mail-order  catalogues,  the 
periodical  of  the  Messrs.  Sears 
Roebuck.  Once  a fixture  in  almost 
every  home,  the  mail  order  cata- 
logue is  slowly  perishing  of  under- 
nourishment through  competition. 
Some  attribute  its  failing  popular- 


ity to  the  substitution  of  harsh 
cardboard  for  the  caressing  tissues 
on  which  it  formerly  was  printed. 
It  was  the  proud  boast  of  Sears 


Roebuck  at  one  time  that  it  could 
predict  the  birth  rate  of  the  coun- 
try for  the  coming  year  by  the  ad- 
vance orders  it  received  for  lay- 
ettes. The  prize  page  of  the  cur- 
rent issue  is  one  advertising  a new 
corset  in  the  modern  manner.  This 
model  is  tastefully  decorated  with 
replicas  of  the  banners  of  several 
of  the  more  socially  prominent 
colleges  of  the  country.  Whimsi- 
cally intermingled  with  these  ban- 
ners are  such  succinct  exclama- 
tions as  “Whoopee,  ” and  “Hot 
Cha.  ” We  sought  in  vain  for  the 
hallowed  name  of  Lehigh  on  its 
imposing  facade,  but  found  some 
consolation  in  the  hope  that  it 


might  be  blazoned  on  the  rear  ele- 
vation of  the  garment,  which  was 
not  shown  in  the  picture. 

We  stopped  one  night  this  sum- 
mer to  listen  to  Harlem’s  Gladys 
Bentley,  purveyor  of  Lenox  Ave- 
nue’s smut  to  Park  Avenue’s 
smoothies  in,  she  insists,  a lady- 
like way.  She  holds  forth  at  the 
King’s  Terrace  on  52nd  Street, 
which  struck  us  as  being  Holly- 
wood’s idea  of  what  a high  class 
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New  York  speakeasy  should  look 
like.  Gladys’  list  of  songs  includes 
those  old  back  room  favorites 
“The  Boys  Up  at  Yale,  ” “Christo- 
phor  Columbo,  ” “Lil,  ’ and  oth- 
ers of  the  type.  She  sings  about 
forty  verses  of  each  as  compared 
to  the  picayune  four  or  five  that 
you  and  I know.  The  women  in 
her  audience,  who  would  rear  up 
in  a cloud  of  offended  modesty  if 
they  heard  similar  language  from 
their  escorts,  applaud  immoder- 
ately her  D.  H.  Laurence  vocab- 
ulary and  her  Rabelaisian  deliv- 
ery. We  heard  one  of  the  guests 
order  beer  as  a chaser  for  his 
whiskey.  “Oh  no.  Sir,”  answered 
the  waiter,  “we  don’t  handle  beer 
Sir.  That’s  against  the  law!” 


SYMPHONY  IN  NOISE 

We  have  often  felt  sorry  for 
the  drummer  in  a philharmonic  or- 
chestra who  lurks  disspiritedly  at 
the  back  of  the  stage  for  several 
hours  of  the  performance  only 
that  he  may  get  in  about  two  good 
whacks  at  a kettle  drum  which  he 
tunes  at  three  minute  intervals 
during  the  night.  Sometimes  he  is 
allowed  one  or  two  clashes  of  the 
cymbals  for  good  behavior.  After 
ten  or  twelve  years,  the  drummer 
has  built  up  a mass  of  inhibitions 
big  enough  to  start  another 
World’s  Fair  on.  But  on  Paul 
Whiteman  Night  at  the  Stadium 
Concerts  which  are  given  nightly 
by  the  New  York  Philharmonic  or- 
chestra during  the  summer 
months,  one  of  this  repressed  clan 
struck  the  first  blow  in  his  battle 
for  freedom.  Early  on  the  pro- 
gram was  presented  the  Tabloid 
Suite  of  Ferde  Grofe.  In  this  suite, 
a murder  is  the  theme  of  one 
movement,  and  the  orchestra  em- 
ployed police  whistle  and  sirens  to 
produce  the  right  sound  effects. 
The  siren  was  operated  by  elec- 
tricity and  regulated  by  a push 
button  on  the  floor  of  the  stage. 
After  the  Tabloid  Suite  had  been 
completed  we  noted  that  the  idle 


drummer  grew  more  and  more  ex- 
cited, until  finally,  about  a half 
hour  later,  when  the  orchestra  was 
engaged  in  the  pianissimo  move- 
ment of  the  Rhapsody  in  Blue  he 
could  contain  himself  no  longer, 
and  tossing  caution  to  the  winds 
he  plunged  his  foot  daringly  on 
the  siren  control.  The  stern  scream 
of  the  siren  cut  the  fantastic  voice 
of  the  Rhapsody.  A buzz  of  con- 
versation from  the  audience  was 

* 

followed  by  a wave  of  laughter, 
and  the  orchestra  continued  its 
score.  But  a look  of  beatific  con- 
tentment overspread  the  counten- 
ance of  the  drummer. 

To  our  “Break  It  Gently  ” de- 
partment is  forwarded  the  tele- 
gram which  a middle-aged  and 
very  staid  chemistry  instructor  in 
a high  school  sent  from  mid-ocean 
to  announce  his  unpremeditated 
elopement  with  a young  lady  from 


situation  into  the  words,  “The  girl 
started  to  cry,  so  I had  to  marry 
her.  ” 


The  BURR  formally  announces 
its  reconciliation  with  Fascist  Italy, 
and  thereby  hangs  a tale.  General 
Balbo,  being  enthusiastically  re- 
ceived at  the  World’s  Fair,  was 
cornered  by  a bloodthirsty  mob  of 
reporters  and  photographers  who 
immediately  started  to  go  through 
the  inane  routine  of  stock  ques- 
tions asked  visiting  celebrities.  De- 
luged by  requests,  commands, 
exhortations,  and  noise,  Balbo 
waited  till  quiet  has  descended  on 
the  gathering,  then  summed  up 
his  impressions  in  one  word.  “Gen- 
tlemen,” said  Balbo,  “nuts!!!  ’ 
(Ed.  Note:  F or  corroboration 

see  TIME,  July  31.) 
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-=BIG  BUSINESS^ 

A THREE  ACT  PLAY  IN  SEVENTEEN  SCENES 
By  Norman  Alper 

(One  act  and  fourteen  scenes  of  which  are  omitted  by  the  grace  of  a conscience-stricken  author) 


The  plot  concerns  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Woonsocket  Gadget  Works,  an  old  established  New 
England  concern  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
“Uzeless  ” machinery  and  the  subserviation  of  the 
downtrodden  working  class.  In  the  words  of  Mos- 
koietsky,  the  Russian  philosopher,  they  are  “gol’ 
dem  Capitalists.  ” 

— THE  CAST  — 

T.  Filbert  Bilgewater — A dipsomaniac,  addicted  to 
Aspirins  and  continually  contemplating  Hari- 
Kari.  Chairman  of  the  Board. 

Randolph  Macon  Schultze — A profligate  and  chiz- 
zler  who  loves  Bilgewater’s  wife  Emeline  who 
in  turn  loves  Clark  Gable. 

Mortimer  Entwhistle — An  introvert  who  is  afraid  of 
rattlesnakes  and  who  loves  Schultze’s  wife 
Thea. 

Theodore  La  Flamme — A misanthrope  who  is  in 
love  with  Entwhistle’s  wife  whom  he  has  never 
met.  Her  name  is  Penelope. 

Mervin  Mervin,  Jr. — A cad,  who  loves  La  Flamme’s 
granddaughter,  Geraldine.  La  Flamme  is  a 
widower. 

Jethroe  Adaaams — A sinecure  who  loves  Mervin’s 
sister.  Patience. 

Claude  A.  T.  Rowley — A beer  drinker  who  loves 
Suzette,  Adaaams’  sister  who  was  stolen  by 
gypsies  or  pygmies  (I’m  not  sure)  when  an 
infant  and  who  now  leads  the  chorus  in  a beer- 
garden.  Her  true  or  any  other  identity  is  un- 
known to  Adaaams. 

Wellington  Potts — A Sadist  who  loves  Rowley’s 
wife,  Clementine. 

Vernon  Bolwivil — A Masochist  who  hates  Potts  but 
loves  his  wife  (Potts’  of  course)  Minerva. 
Socrates  Smith-Smythe — A beastly  fellow  whose 
tastes  run  to  striped  shirts  and  vulgar  Rolls- 
Royces.  He  loves  Elsie,  Bolwivil’s  inamorata. 
Schuyler  J.  A.  Whitowl — A psychotic  gourmand, 
thrice  married  and  thrice  divorced,  who  loves 
Josephine,  Smythe’s  wife,  who  will  not  accede 
to  his  wiles. 

P.S.  Bilgewater  loves  only  the  good  ol’  days  when 
beer  was  a nickel. 


ACT  I. 

Scene  One 

The  scene  takes  place  in  the  Directors’  room  of 
the  Woonsocket  Gadget  Works.  Along  the  sides  of 
the  room  are  arranged  chairs,  while  in  the  center  of 
the  room  is  a long  table  with  a chair  at  the  far  end. 
In  the  corner  is  a beautiful  stenographer  who  is 
named  Petunia.  She  loves  a boy  named  Rollo  who 
works  in  a Woolen  mill  . . . and  Rollo  likes  her  too. 

A noise  is  heard  off-stage.  Petunia  starts  to  pow- 
der her  nose.  A second  noise  and  she  commences  to 
rouge  her  lips.  As  she  commences  to  pencil  her  eye- 
brows eleven  men  enter  and  seat  themselves.  They 
are  the  Board  of  Directors.  Bilgewater  who  seats 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  table  raps  on  the  table 
with  a gavel  and  each  of  the  eleven  men  grunt  in 
turn.  Bilgewater  then  passes  about  and  collects  a 
dime  from  each  of  the  assembled  Directors. 

(Editor’s  note — The  collection  we  learn  is  a local 
custom  replacing  the  time-honored  gold-piece  dis- 
tributing. ) 

Bilgewater  again  raps  for  order. 

Bilgewater — “Gentlemen,  we  are  gathered  this  aft- 
ernoon to  discuss  ways  and  means  of  operat- 
ing under  the  NRA  without  shortening  hours  or 
raising  wages.  At  this  very  moment  thousands 
of  captains  of  industry  are  engaged  in  the  self- 
same endeavor.  We  hold  in  our  hands  the  fate 
of  the  nation.  We  are  faced  by  passing  of  div- 
idends on  one  hand  and  bonuses  on  the  other. 
Accordingly  gentlemen,  we  have  met,  like  oth- 
er employers,  to  raise  the  living  standards  of 
our  workmen,  to  restore  this  country  to  pros- 
perity, and,  if  possible,  to  join  in  the  NRA 
movement  without  raising  our  costs.  Unless 
we  take  immediate  steps,  gentlemen,  we  shall 
be  plunged  into  the  throes  of  a revolution!  ” 
Bolwivil  (who  has  been  thinking  of  Pott’s  wife) — “I 
demand  that  the  revolution  be  stricken  from 
the  minutes!’’ 

Adaaams — “I  agree  with  Bolwivil,  there  is  no  place 
in  the  Woonsocket  Gadget  Works  for  a revo- 
lution. 

La  Flamme  (the  production  manager) — “Gentle- 
men, without  revolutions  our  plant  is  at  a stand- 
still, our  machinery  idle,  gentlemen,  we  must 
have  MORE  and  better  revolutions.” 
(Continued  on  Page  1 7) 
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“NEW  YORK,  LAND  OF  THE 
MIDNIGHT  FUN” 

“East  Side,  West  Side,  all  around 
the  town. 

We  all  sing  hey  nonny  nonny, 
stocks  and  bonds  are  falling 
down ! 

Should  things  get  much  worser. 
We’ 11  take  it  with  nary  a squawk. 
And  move  our  bed  and  belong- 
ings to  the  Sidewalks  of 
New  York!  ” 

(Old  Welsh  Folk  Song 

1642-1680^) 

Manhattan  Island,  which  the 
Dutch  got  from  the  native  Indians 
at  the  bargain  sale  price  of  twen- 
ty-four dollars  in  cold  cash,  a 
worn  out  zither,  and  a season  pass 
to  the  Sahara  Desert,  is  a pecul- 
iarly shaped  piece  of  land  entire- 
ly surrounded  by  water  and  Tam- 
many Hall.  The  local  boys  held 
out  for  two  pair  of  pants  with  the 
purchase  but  the  deal  was  clinched 
when  the  shrewd  Hollanders  pro- 
duced a bottle  of  2 Star  Hennes- 
sey (it  hadn’t  yet  become  3 star) 
and  said,  “See  what  the  braves  in 
the  back  room  will  have!  ” In  this 
respect,  it  was  a fire-water  sale. 
The  braves,  on  the  other  hand, 
became  so  befoggled  that  they 
migrated  to  Boston,  where,  to  this 
very  day,  they  have  been  trying 
to  win  the  National  League  pen- 
nant. And  that,  kiddies,  is  how  the 
largest  smelting  and  refining  plant 
in  the  world  got  its  name. 

So  much  for  the  historical 
background  of  New  York.  Now 
let  us  take  a look  behind  the 
scenes  in  this  town  that  is  called 
the  showplace  of  the  world  (or 
am  1 thinking  of  Monte  Carlo?) 
It  was  the  showplace  of  the  world 
the  last  we  heard  of  it  but  the  way 
things  are  today  it  wouldn’t  sur- 
prise us  at  all  to  find  that  it  had 
been  sold  back  to  the  Injuns  for 
$18.50  in  easy  payments.  The 
big  tepee  and  tomahawk  men  are 


the  prize  suckers  of  all  time.  But 
this  is  getting  us  nowhere  and, 
since  there’s  no  sense  to  padding 
this  opus  out  (at  3c  per  word  it 
might  be  worthwhile!)  when  even 
Aunt  Agatha  from  out  in  the  tall 
celery  knows  it  backwards  and 
forwards,  we  ll  quit  “stalling  ” for 
time  and  get  down  to  brass  rails 
or  something. 

Manhattan  Island,  now  known 
as  New  York,  though  the  original 
monnicker  has  been  retained  — 
for  sentimental  purposes — as  the 
name  of  a popular  drink,  is  twelve 
square  miles  of  noise  and  confu- 
sion. New  York  is  the  biggest  city 
in  the  world  yet  there  are  just  as 
many  gaping  yokels  within  its 
confines  as  you  would  be  able  to 
find  along  Main  Street  in  Padu- 
cah. It  is  the  town  that  worships 
both  A1  and  Kate  Smith  and  both 
Helen  and  J.  P.  Morgan.  It  is  a 
queer  town  too.  You  can  read 
Tuesday  morning’s  scandal  sheets 
at  the  Monday  evening  supper 
table,  the  Saturday  Evening  Post 
comes  out  on  Tuesday,  and  no 
matter  what  time  you  pass  a mo- 
vie cathedral  “you  are  just  in  time 
for  a complete  showing  of  the  fea- 
ture picture.”  The  vast  domain  of 
the  IRT  and  BMT  is  spread  out 
underground  and  its  red  and  blue 
lines  crisscross  the  Island  like 
Scotch  plaid.  The  “L  ” wends  its 
weary  way  Bronxward  atop  giant 
pillars  of  iron  and  steel  while  far 
below  taxis  buffet  each  other 
about  in  mad  abandon.  The  tem- 
po of  the  city  is  expressed  in  the 
rythms  of  George  Gershwin’s  mu- 
sic and  the  photographic  angles  of 
Steichen. 

New  York’s  favorite  bards  are 
Franklin  P.  Adams,  Heywood 
Broun,  and  Walter  Winchell,  an 
odd  triumverate  if  ever  we  saw 
one  (and  to  tell  you  the  truth,  we 
never  did!).  F.P.A.  is  tall,  lean, 
and  brown.  He  looks  like  a “dan- 


dy ” of  the  early  1 900’s  We  are  at 
a loss  to  describe  Heywood  Broun. 
Alex  Woollcott’s  description  fits 
him  best:  “225  pounds  of  soiled 
laundry.” 

Both  of  the  afore-mentioned 
gentlemen  are  erudite.  F.  P.  A. 
has  talented  people  send  him  po- 
ems which  he  prints  while  the 
bulky  Mr.  Broun  can  crusade  con- 
vincingly for  most  any  cause.  He 
can  deplore  the  treatment  given 
the  Bolivian  Boll  Weevil  just  as 
easily  as  he  can  place  his  large 
foot  in  the  back  of  Mayor 
O’Brien’s  neck.  But  if  these  two 
columnists  are  read  it  is  because 
of  their  prose  and  not  their  pop- 
ularity for  Walter  Winchell,  the 
gray-haired  Broadway  sleuth,  is 
far  and  away  ahead  of  them  in 
box  office  appeal.  He  is  the  King 
of  the  Keyhole  Klan  and  his  gos- 
sip, written  in  the  strange  discon- 
nected argot  of  Broadway,  is  read 
by  millions  all  over  the  land.  Win- 
chell is  not  the  one  man  newspa- 
per that  his  sponsors  ballyhoo  him 
to  be  for  his  staff  of  reporters  is 
about  as  large  as  the  Notre  Dame 
football  squad.  The  reporters  cov- 
er the  gutter  front  for  the  honor  of 
dear  old  Winchell  and  for  $ I 0 per 
scoop.  Cigarette  girls,  phone  oper- 
ators, bell  hops,  and  bar  tenders 
are  Winchell’s  chief  informers.  He 
has  them  in  all  the  big  cities  but 
New  York  is  his  home  grounds. 
When  A1  Jolson  took  a sock  at 
the  hawk-eyed  journalist  at  a 
Hollywood  prize  fight  in  July  the 
papers  fell  like  a ton  of  bricks. 
This  incident  drew  reams  of  pub- 
licity (even  the  reliable  news  mag- 
azine, “Time,  ” giving  it  a break) 
and  $50,000  worth  of  advance 
booking  on  a moving  picture  that 
Winchell  is  writing  for  a big  mo- 
vie company.  And  here’s  another 
“break,  ” Walter! 

(Continued  on  Page  19) 
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THE  LEHIGH  BURR 


ALEXIS  STALIWISKIWISKI  RETURNS  TO 

WORK — Upon  resuming  his  former  lucrative  po- 
sition at  the  Steel  platjt,  Mr.  Staliwiskiwiski’s  only 
comment  was  — “1  done  it  for  the  wife  and  kids.  ” 


CIVIC  VIRTUE  TRIUMPHANT  IN  “BEDLAM”— 

Present  incumbent  Mayor  Pfeifle  nominated  on 
both  major  political  tickets  in  the  primary  elec- 
tions in  order  to  “Keep  Bethlehem  Pure  and 
Moral.”  The  above  statue  is  proposed  by  the 
Burr. 


BETHLEHEM  IN  RETROSPECT 

by  NORMAN  ALPER 


FLOODED  LEHIGH  RIVER  RAVAGES  TOWN— 

With  the  advent  of  much  water  from  the  vicinity 
of  Allenstadt,  the  Maennerchor,  among  other 
buildings  received  its  first  allotment  of  water  in 
many  years. 


BARKEEPS  AID  IN  PROMOTING  “NEWLY  AC- 
QUIRED LEISURE”  — Comfortable  stools  pro- 
vided in  many  hostelries  for  the  especial  benefit 
of  field-tripping  engineering  students. 


The  Chase  and  the  Chaste 


There  is  no  place  on  this  earth 

That  will  shield  your  moral  worth 

Like  the  gentle  and  parental  care  of  home. 

Under  its  discrete  protection 

You  may  escape  the  keen  detection 

Of  ole  Satan  who  lies  waitin’  when  you  roam. 

Now  if  in  your  quest  for  knowledge 

You  should  chance  to  choose  the  college 

Which  is  parked  upon  old  Bethlehem’s  lofty  ridge. 

You  might  yearn  to  leave  the  shelter  of 

Your  room  to  join  the  welter  of 

Seductive  glances  and  romances  on  the  bridge. 

Or  perhaps  the  stuff  that  pours 

Back  of  quaint  old  swingin’  doors 

Makes  you  long  to  park  your  dogs  upon  a rail. 

But  your  years  are  rather  tender 

For  a romance  of  a bender 

So  be  careful  or  you’ll  land  yourself  in  jail. 

Now  once  a frosh  of  thirty-four 
Left  Beethoven  Maennerchor 

Rather  full  of  potent  brew,  (not  three-point-two), 


FEEL  THAT  BREEZE,  HERMIONE? 

Penn  State  Froth 


On  the  bridge,  from  roadster  classy. 

He  espied  a likely  lassie, 

“So,  ” thought  he,  ’Til  see  what  I can  do.’’ 

So  he  drew  up  to  her  side 

And  he  asked  her  if  she’d  ride 

But  she  saw  that  he  was  fried  and  turned  away. 

The  inebriated  squirt 

Wouldn’t  take  “no  ” from  the  skirt 

For  he  little  knew  the  fine  that  he  would  pay. 

So  he  followed  on  the  trail 
Of  that  snooty  little  frail 

And  he  didn’t  seem  to  know  just  where  to  stop. 

Since  just  around  the  bend 

That  is  near  the  southern  end 

Lurked  the  bulky,  bulky  figure  of  a cop. 

Though  this  bull  was  half-asleep 
In  the  shadows  dark  and  deep 
He  spotted  potted  frosh  in  hot  pursuit. 

And  when  that  female  saw 
The  minion  of  the  law 

She  cried,  “Oh,  Mr.  Reilly,  won’t  you  save  from 
this  brute.” 

In  vexation  and  frustration 

He  was  led  down  to  the  station 

And  he  never  since  has  satisfied  his  yen.  v 

For  the  Reverend  did  his  share 
To  protect  the  weak  and  fair 

And  he  soaked  the  woeful  freshman  more  than  fifty 
iron  men. 

• 

The  recent  Model  League  Convention  brought  to 
light  some  very  amusing  incidents.  One  young  lady 
strolled  into  the  Hotel  Bethlehem  amply  bedecked 
with  tags  of  various  sorts.  She  went  up  to  the  desk 
and  asked  the  clerk  to  which  room  she  had  been  as- 
signed. The  clerk  took  down  his  list  of  rooms  and 
occupants  and  said,  “Where  are  you  from?  The 
shy  young  delegate  lowered  her  eyes  and  shyly  an- 
swered, “NUTS!  ” 

• 

“What  is  a vacation?”  asked  a disgusted  Junior. 
“A  time  to  read  the  assignment  I give  you  for  the 
first  class  following  your  return,”  replied  the  delight- 
ed English  instructor. 


THE  LEHIGH  BURR 


The  Effects  of  the  New 
Beer  Law 

in  the  Lehigh  Valley 

The  legalization  of  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
beer  will  be  a temptation  to  the  students  of  colleges, 
who  will  now,  for  the  first  time,  be  able  to  procure 
the  alcoholic  bevrages  about  which  they  have  been 
told  by  their  parents  and  teachers.  Although  the 
Dean  and  the  President  of  Lehigh  are  doing  every- 
thing within  their  power  to  keep  the  students  away 
from  the  places  where  the  beverage  is  to  be  sold,  it 
is  feared  that  a few  of  the  students  will  take  full 
advantage  of  the  law  and,  perhaps,  become  addict- 
ed to  the  so-called  "beer  habit.” 

“H  owever,  the  majority  of  our  boys  are  above 
that  sort  of  thing,”  Dean  McConn  stated  in  an  inter- 
view yesterday.  Other  campus  notables  also  com- 
mented on  the  return  of  beer. 

“The  new  industry  will  open  a new  field  for  the 
chemical  engineer,”  stated  Dr.  H.  M.  Ullmann,  head 
of  the  department  of  chemical  engineering.  "We 
are  experimenting  at  the  present  time  with  a mul- 
tiple still,  which  may  form  the  basis  of  a new  pro- 
cess. It  is  conceivable  that  in  time  the  Lehigh  Val- 
ley might  even  achieve  a reputation  for  the  manu- 
facture and  consumption  of  beer,”  he  added. 

Fay  Bartlett,  (Bart  to  the  boys)  said,  “1  am  afraid 
of  what  may  happen  during  houseparty.  A few  of 
the  boys  may  not  be  able  to  resist  the  temptation  of 
giving  a girl  a drink  of  beer  and  then  taking  a bit 
themselves.  1 have  taken  care  to  impress  upon  the 
boys  during  freshman  week  the  lowering  of  the 
moral  standards  which  results  from  the  demon  al- 
cohol.” 

“Drunkeness  and  hangovers  will  be  accepted  as 
an  excuse  for  cuts  for  the  remainder  of  this  year, 
until  the  boys  have  learned  by  experience  the  re- 
sults of  beer  drinking,  but  will  not  be  accepted  next 
year,”  smiled  Dean  Curtis,  the  popular  registrar, 
who  evidently  does  not  have  as  much  faith  in  the 
students’  ability  to  resist  temptation  as  has  Dean 
McConn. 

"Any  member  of  my  faculty  who  shall  be  seen 
drinking  or  who  comes  to  a class  with  a suggestion 
of  a breath,  will  be  dismissed,  ” stated  Robert  M. 
Smith,  head  of  the  English  department.  “However, 
1 am  sure  that  we  have  no  men  of  such  calibre  on 
the  faculty  at  the  present  time,”  he  added. 


WHO  THE  HELL  SPIT  IN  THAT 
NEW  SPITOON? 

— Penn  State  Froth  — 


The  unintentional  humor  dis- 
played on  the  marquees  of  mov- 
ing picture  theatres  strikes  us  as 
being  one  of  the  most  amusing 
things  we  have  seen  this  summer. 
We  offer  as  examples: 


SHE  DONE  HIM  WRONG 
WHEN  LADIES  MEET 
ROBERT  MONTGOMERY 

ANNE  CARVER’S 
PROFESSION 
HOLD  YOUR  MAN 


And  the  prize  of  them  all  was 
Paramount’s 

MOMMA  LOVES  PAPPA 
RUN  LITTLE  CHILLUN 
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THE  OLD  GROUSER 


What  always  bores  me  is  peo- 
ple talking  about  the  fine  time 
they  had  when  they  were  in  col- 
lege, when  anybody  with  the 
slightest  intelligence  knows  that 
there  never  was  a period  in  college 
history  comparable  with  my  years 
at  Lehigh. 

In  my  time,  and  I can  best  give 
you  an  idea  of  how  long  ago  that 
was  by  saying  that  at  alumni  re- 
unions we  re  the  class  that  carries 
the  canes  and  wears  the  natty 
panamas  with  hat  bands,  I say  in 
my  time  things  were  good.  The 
mere  fact  that  Lehigh  is  situated 
at  Bethlehem,  Penna.,  which  in 
turn  is  situated  five  miles  from  Al- 
lentown, Penna.,  should  be 
enough  for  you,  if  you  know  Al- 
lentown. 

My  son  can  go  up  there  and  will 
probably  find  it  all  right  but  the 
chances  of  finding  it  anything  like 
it  was  in  my  day  are  rather  remote. 
You  don’t  easily  duplicate  a set  of 
circumstances  like  that. 

Lehigh  was  operated  in  those 
days  on  the  system  of  the  German 
universities.  Whether  they  had  a 
definite  plan  of  that  sort  or  let  it 
go  that  way  just  because  they 
didn’t  want  to  be  bothered  about 
it,  1 don’t  know.  But  I know  it  was 
no  business  of  the  faculty’s  what 
you  did  off  the  campus.  If  you  got 
around  in  time  for  calculus  in  the 
morning,  you  could  sleep  in  any 


’d  send  m> 


• Througn  the  benevolence  of  that 
clean,  good  magazine  of  undergrad- 
uate life,  UNIVERSITY,  we  re- 
print one  of  the  pet  peeves  of  “I 
Hate  the  Younger  Generation” 
Crichton,  “Shorty’s”  predecessor  as 
the  ‘‘Admirable  Crichton.” 


one  of  a dozen  gutters  during  the 
night.  We  may  have  had  a dean 
but  I can’t  recall  him  and  he  cer- 
tainly wasn’t  one  of  the  present- 
day  gentlemen  who  do  everything 
for  you  from  sending  out  the 
laundry  to  writing  your  parents 
when  you’ve  sneezed  in  chapel. 

I know  you’ll  find  a lot  of  peo- 
ple eager  to  tell  you  what  a grand 
place  Rutgers  or  Michigan  or  the 
College  for  the  Removal  of  Use- 
less Cellophane  Wrappers  of 
Reedville,  Mo.,  was,  but  don’t  pay 
any  attention  to  them.  They  didn’t 
have  Bob’s  or  Mealey’s  or  the 
Pump  or  the  Coliseum,  and  if  you 
took  them  away  from  a university 
what  would  you  have  left?  Lafay- 
ette, naturally. 

But  about  this  son  of  mine  go- 
ing to  college.  I’m  just  trying  to 
get  it  settled  in  my  own  mind.  I 
know  he’s  going  somewhere.  He 
either  gets  out  of  the  house  or  1 
get  out.  If  he  wants  to  pass  up  Le- 
high and  join  the  army  of  home- 
less boys,  you’ll  not  find  me  the 
repressive  type  of  parent.  I’m  not 
going  to  influence  him;  I’ve  tried 
that  and  I’m  not  going  to  influence 
him.  The  only  thing  that  worries 
me  is  what  he  is  going  to  do  when 
he  graduates.  That’s  a problem  to 
be  faced  these  days.  There  is  al- 
ways the  possibility  that  he  might 
come  back  home. 

But  enough  of  these  conjec- 
tures. The  lad  is  going  somewhere 
and  the  point  is  will  It  be  Lehigh? 


If  it  was  the  Lehigh  of  my  day. 
I’d  say  yes. 

It  was  a great  source  of  pride  to 
be  a Lehigh  man  in  those  days. 
We  had  one  of  the  best  boughten 
football  teams  in  the  East  and 
what  we  did  to  other  boughten 
football  teams  was  very  beautiful. 
We  had  a baseball  team  good 
enough  to  beat  Holy  Cross  for  the 
Eastern  championship,  and  if  any- 
body ever  beat  us  in  basketball 
they  had  to  have  their  own  sys- 
tem. Ours  was  to  pass  the  ball  to 
a confederate  in  the  gallery  who 
in  turn  dropped  it  through  the 
hoop.  Some  of  the  best  officials  in 
the  country  were  baffled  by  this. 
A few  even  tooted  their  little  whis- 
tles in  remonstrance  and  were  the 
most  surprised  men  in  the  world 
to  find,  upon  returning  home,  that 
they  had  a black  eye.  Our  friends 
from  the  steel  works  who  support- 
ed us  so  heartily  in  those  days 
were  extremely  sensitive  to  the 
sound  of  whistles,  adjudging  them 
an  unwarranted  intrusion  upon  a 
sound  sleep. 

No,  that  is  exaggerated.  Before 
1 start  getting  letters  from  Old 
Grad,  Bushwah,  ’93,  Doolittle,’22 
and  Humpernickle,  ’12,1  may  as 
well  say  that  we  were  quite  re- 
spectable with  it  all.  We  did  most 
of  the  socking  and  allowed  the 
others  the  pleasure  of  moral  vic- 
tories, but  we  did  it  in  a nice  way. 
We  always  kept  quiet  while  they 
sang  their  alma  mater  and  if  there 
was  anybody  to  be  buried,  we 
walked  directly  behind  the  hearse, 
heads  bowed.  Billy  Sheridan  was 
just  starting  his  championship 
wrestling  teams  in  those  days,  and 
in  lacrosse  we  cracked  some  of  the 
best  skulls  in  the  country,  being 
champions,  but  are  sports  every- 
thing? Where  do  you  suppose 
Notre  Dame  would  be  today  if  it 
wasn’t  for  algebra? 
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son  to  Lehigh! 


By  Kyle  Crichton 


( 

I 

But  things  have  changed  now; 
it’s  a little  dangerous  to  go  up  to 
j Lehigh  and  I’m  thinking  seriously 

I of  sending  the  lad  for  that  reason, 

i Last  time  I was  there  for  a re- 

j union  1 thought  I had  wandered 

into  Nazareth  Military  Academy. 
The  Commons  where  we  used  to 
eat  was  now  an  armory;  they  had 
I taken  the  pool  tables  and  bowling 

alleys  out  of  the  cellar  of  Drown 
Hall  and  were  using  it  for  a bar- 
! racks.  There  were  cannons  parked 

all  over  the  campus  and  every- 
body, including  the  campus  mail- 
man, was  in  uniform.  One  small 
boy  with  a pop  gun  could  have 
brought  on  the  greatest  massacre 
since  Bull  Run.  Nerves  were  very 
tense.  I took  up  my  position  be- 
hind a French  .75  expecting  Josef 
Stalin  and  the  Red  Horde  to  come 
marching  up  from  breemansburg 
at  any  moment.  Just  what  the  R. 
O.  T.  C.  has  to  do  with  education, 
1 never  ventured  to  ask  but  I’m 
sure  there’s  an  answer.  It  is  prob- 
ably to  take  care  of  such  fellows 
as  those  at  Oxford  who  passed  the 
resolution  that  never  under  any 
circumstances  would  they  fight  for 
’’King  and  Country.”  Somebody 
has  to  look  after  the  kings  these 
days. 

I’m  afraid  I don’t  understand 
all  this  gun  stuff.  In  my  time,  the 
only  fellows  who  did  much  with  it 
were  a couple  of  mysterious  birds 
who  lay  on  their  bellies  in  the 
basement  of  Packer  Hall  and 
banged  at  a target,  they  being  the 
Lehigh  Rifle  Team,  which  was  al- 
ways having  a tough  battle  by 
wire  with  Oklahoma  A & M or 
somebody,  who  were  lying  on 
their  bellies  in  Stillwater  or  some 
place  showing  how  honest  they 
could  be  keeping  score.  This  went 
on  for  years,  the  rifle  team  com- 
ing up  for  air  and  trigonometry  at 


intervals  but  really  taking  no  part 
in  human  life  otherwise.  I’ve  al- 
ways been  wanting  to  find  out 
how  that  match  ended;  when  1 
left  Western  Union  was  in  the 
lead. 

The  grave  danger  at  Lehigh 


now,  of  course,  is  that  the  R.  O. 
T.  C.,  provoked  beyond  measure, 
will  shoot  the  football  squad.  This 
will  come  under  the  head  of  justi- 
fied homicide  and  no  charges  will 
be  filed,  but  a grand  jury  investi- 
(Concluded  on  Next  Page) 
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gation  will  find  that  purity  is  very 
good  in  ice  cream.  What  really 
happened,  I have  discovered 
since,  is  that  they  waited  only  un- 
til Knock-em  Breen  and  I left  be- 
fore turning  over  a new  leaf.  Le- 
high was  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the 
first  to  go  pure.  All  the  credit  they 
got  for  the  first  ten  years  was  of 
having  the  lousiest  football  team 
east  of  the  Allegheny  mountains. 
For  the  rest  of  the  time  everybody 
has  been  talking  about  the  noble 
Gates  Plan  at  Pennsylvania.  I 
don’t  mean  that  Lehigh  went  pure 
like  some  of  the  other  fellows 
went  pure.  They  didn’t  change 
pay-day  for  the  half-backs  from 
the  first  to  the  fifteenth;  they  went 
so  pure  that  anybody  with  a tooth 
knocked  out  in  front  was  sent 
from  the  campus  in  disgrace. 

I happen  to  have  a theory  about 
this  purity  business.  If  Crichton, 
the  old  grouser,  is  beginning  to 
bore  you,  go  outside  and  have  a 
smoke  until  this  is  over.  My  point 
is  that  it  is  silly  to  talk  about  ama- 
teurism in  this  country,  which 
is  fundamentally  a professional 
country.  Our  background  is  a 
pioneering  one.  America  has  got 
where  it  is  by  chasing  the  Indians 
and  conquering  nature,  and  we  re 
only  one  generation  removed 
from  that  atmosphere.  Amateur- 
ism in  its  finest  flower  can  only 
exist  in  a country  with  a leisure 
class,  such  as  England.  We  re  still 
the  product  of  our  hard-boiled  an- 
cestors who  knew  only  one  thing; 
victory,  conquest.  And  we  expect 
our  young  men,  almost  over  night, 
to  forget  about  victory  and  think 
only  of  the  sport  of  the  thing.  The 
English  themselves  are  getting  a 
bit  doubtful  about  their  philoso- 
phy; they’re  beginning  to  wel- 
come a little  victory  to  buck  up 
their  morale.  If  you  don’t  believe 
me,  look  up  the  accounts  of  the 
late  cricket  matches  with  Austra- 
lia. The  Aussies  went  so  far  as  to 
throw  things  at  a good  sporting 
Englishmen,  Larwood,  who  didn’t 
bowl  as  they  wanted  him  to  bowl. 
He  was  a bit  too  successful.  You’d 


have  found  the  same  thing  last 
year  at  Wimbledon  when  poor 
Austin  went  on  the  court  with  the 
whole  weight  of  the  English  Em- 
pire on  his  shoulders  and  was  al- 
most blasted  out  again  by  Mr. 
Vines.  There  was  an  emotional 
and  frantic  quality  about  the  hopes 
the  British  placed  on  Austin  which 
would  put  to  shame  the  orgies  of 
sport  enthusiasm  which  we  used  to 
have  over  here. 

But  I won’t  carry  it  further.  I’m 
going  to  send  the  boy  up  to  Le- 
high when  the  time  comes  and 
hope  for  the  best.  What  I’m  bank- 
ing on  is  the  fact  that  he’ll  change 
the  place;  I know  things  haven’t 
been  the  same  around  our  house 
since  he  grew  up.  If  he  wants  to 
be  an  engineer,  which  heaven  for- 
bid, he’ll  get  about  the  best  edu- 
cation in  that  line  he  could  get 
anywhere.  He’ll  live  on  one  of  the 
loveliest  campuses  in  the  country. 
He’ll  probably  turn  out  to  be  as 
immature  as  most  American  col- 
lege boys  and  will  think  that  when 
he’s  pulled  the  flag  down  off  the 
Packer  tower,  he’ll  have  done 
about  enough  in  the  way  of  aca- 
demic freedom.  If  he  should  hap- 
pen to  oversleep,  a member  of  the 
faculty  will  come  down  and  wake 
him  tenderly,  for  we  are  now  more 
than  ever  in  the  age  of  paternal- 
ism in  our  universities.  We  have 
house  advisers  and  faculty  advis- 
ers and  religious  advisers.  You’re 
getting  the  serious  part  of  this 
now,  but  you  might  as  well  hang 
on  and  take  it.  What  I want  to 
see  in  the  American  colleges  is  a 
little  fresh  air  let  in.  When  I talk 
about  my  alma  mater,  I talk  about 
all  the  rest  of  them.  American  col- 
lege students  are  the  most  hide- 
bound, moth-eaten  bunch  of  lily- 
pads  in  the  world.  They’ll  take 
anything  from  anybody  in  author- 
ity. 1 see  the  first  signs  now  that 
something  is  happening.  They’ve 
had  strikes  in  the  colleges  in  New 
York  City  and  up  at  Brown  they 
are  being  accused  of  living  on 
Moscow  gold,  which  would  be  a 
good  idea  at  that,  because  they 


have  also  gone  pacifistic.  I’m  not 
a pacifist  but  if  that  is  a platform 
some  of  these  college  men  can 
join  on.  I’m  all  for  it.  I’m  for  any- 
thing that  will  open  up  their 
minds.  I don’t  care  if  they  go 
communistic  or  reactionary.  All 
1 ask  is  that  whatever  they  are, 
they  know  why  they’re  for  it,  and 
aren’t  just  believing  it  because 
somebody  told  them  to.  If  there 
was  ever  a time  when  a man  had 
to  be  ahead  of  things,  it  is  now. 
None  of  the  old  landmarks  are 
there  any  more.  We  haven’t  got  a 
thing  to  go  by,  even  as  old  fel- 
lows. The  men  coming  out  of  col- 
lege now  have  even  less.  They’re 
sunk  unless  they  start  thinking  for 
themselves.  If  they  depend  on  all 
the  bunk  we  used  to  get  in  college 
and  which  is  still  being  handed 
out,  they’ll  graduate  from  Har- 
vard straight  into  the  Forest  Con- 
servation Corps  for  the  unem- 
ployed. 

So  I’m  sending  the  boy  up  to 
Lehigh  under  instructions.  The 
first  thing  he  will  do  or  I’ll  crown 
him  is  look  at  the  Major  who 
hands  him  out  a R.  O.  T.  C.  uni- 
form and  say,  “That  monkey 
suit!  ” For  that  he  will  be  called 
before  a full  meeting  of  the  fac- 
ulty, with  armed  guards.  When 
they  are  formally  gathered,  he  will 
rise  with  elation  and  say,  “I  love 
Karl  Marx!’’  If  there  are  any  mem- 
bers present  still  unfainted  after 
that,  they  will  probably  vote  him 
as  a horrible  example.  After  that 
it  will  be  a fight  to  the  death,  eith- 
er Lehigh  or  my  lad. 


This  was  done  in  commemoration  of 
the  historic  occasion  fifty  years  ago  when 
the  entire  city  took  a holiday  and  the 
Brooklyn  Bridge  was  opened  by  Pres- 
ident Arthur,  Governor  Cleveland  and 
Moyar  Edson  of  New  York,  who  walked 
across  the  bridge  to  meet  Mayor  Low 
of  Brooklyn,  then  a separate  city,  to 
emphasize  the  fact  that  the  public  for 
the  first  time  might  go  afoo  and  dry- 
shod  o Brooklyn. 

— New  York  Times. 
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N.R.A.  (Continued  from  Page  9) 

Bilgewater  (ignoring  the  commotion) — “Now  as  to 
this  NRA,  if  we  increase  wages,  in  accord  with 
the  President’s  plan,  and  shorten  hours,  we 
minimize  profits,  and  without  profits  we  cannot 
exist.  It  being  imperative  that  we,  the  back- 
bone of  the  nation  exist,  we  cannot  shorten 
hours  nor  increase  wages.  If  on  the  other  hand 
we  fail  to  observe  the  NRA  ruling,  we  cannot 
secure  the  needed  cooperation  of  our  em- 
ployees and  therfore,  gentlemen,  I ask  your 
opinions  as  to  how  we  should  proceed  in  this 
matter.” 

Schultze — “I  love  Emeline.  ” 

Entwhistle — “I  love  Thea. ’’ 

La  Flamme — “I  love  Penelope.  ” 

Mervin — “I  love  Geraldine.” 

La  Flamme  (in  an  undertone) — “You  cad!  ” 
Adaaams — “I’m  against  it.  ” 

Rowley — “Did  any  of  you  see  Suzette  in  her  fan 
number?  ” 

Petunia — “Shall  I go  now?” 

Bilgewater — “Gentlemen,  complete  agreement  is 
necessary  for  success.  ” 

CURTAIN. 

ACT  II 
Scene  I 

The  setting  is  the  same.  The  time  is  one  hour  later. 
All  of  the  men  are  smoking  long  clay  pipes.  Petunia 
is  smoking  a cigar. 

Bilgewater — “I  have  summoned  one  of  our  former 
employees,  an  expert  on  matters  such  as  con- 
front one  of  our  former  employees,  an  expert 
on  matters  such  as  confront  us  today,  and  am 
in  hopes  that  he  can  aid  us  in  our  dilemma.” 
Enter  Peter  Pasquali  (a  former  employee.)  He  wears 
the  conventional  morning  clothes  consisting  of 
overalls  and  a cap. 

Bilgewater — “Gentlemen,  Mr.  Pasquali,  Mr.  Pas- 
quali, Gentlemen.” 

Pasquali — “Hunh  ? ” 

Bilgewater — “Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Pasquali, 
and  now  what  is  your  opinion  as  to  how  we 
should  proceed  in  this  matter  of  industrial  re- 
covery? 

Chorus — “Yes,  what  is  your  opinion?  ” 

Pasquali — Weel,  I comma  to  disa  coontry  mebbe 
thirteen  mebbee  forteen  years,  I hava  one  wifa, 
Rosa,  an  a two  kids.  Today  I gotta  one  wife, 
Rosa,  an  a twelve  keeds.  In  disa  coontry  I gotta 
no  job  an  a twelve  keeds.  In  a old  coontry  wit’ 
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Mooseleena  I getta  da  medal  wit  a twelve 
keeds.  In  da  ol’  coontry  I getta  da  vino,  in  disa 
coontry  I no  can  getta  da  vino.  Datsa  da  trou- 
ble. If  we  gotta  da  red  vino  here  we  getta  da 
fun,  if  we  gotta  da  fun  we  gotta  da  work,  and 
if  we  getta  da  work  we  getta  da  mon’.  When 
I getta  da  mon,  I go  back  to  da  ol’  coontry.  ” 
Smith-Smythe — “Exactly,  Mr.  Pasquali,  Socrates 
could  have  done  no  better.  ” 

Bilgewater — “There  you  have  the  situation,  gentle- 
men, if  we  shorten  hours,  we  create  more  leis- 
ure, and  with  more  leisure  comes  more  enjoy- 
men  to  our  employees.” 

Pasquali — “And  a more  wine.  Mist’  Bilgeworra.” 
Whitowl — “Assuredly  I ” 

Bilgewater — “Now  gentlemen,  let  us  draw  up  a 
code,  a plan  of  intentions  whereby  we  may 
shorten  the  hours  of  our  employees  and  increase 
their  wage  scale.  May  I have  a few  suggestions, 
please. 

Silence  . . . continuing  for  a few  minutes,  during 
the  course  of  which  Schultze  leaves  the  room.  A no- 
ticeable sigh  of  relief  is  vented  by  all  those  remain- 
ing excepting  Petunia,  who  powders  her  nose. 

(Continued  on  Page  18) 
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Mervin — ‘Gentlemen,  1 should  like  a treasurer’s  re- 
port as  to  our  exact  standing,  with  no  omissions 
or  subtractions.  We,  as  directors  in  this  com- 
pany are  entitled  to  know  something  about  its 
financial  structure.  ” 

Smith-Smythe — “What  ? ' ’ 

La  Flamme — “Why  you  young  upstart!” 

Whitowl — “Pre-posterous  1” 

Rowley — “What,  may  I ask,  is  a treasurer’s  report?  ’ 
Bilgewater — “As  Chairman  of  the  Board,  1 quite 
approve  Mr.  Mervin’s  idea,  in  fact  I’ve  always 
wanted  to  hear  a treasurer’s  report.  Mr.  Ent- 
whistle,  you  are,  I believe,  the  treasurer?  ’ 
Entwhistle — “Uh — lemme  see,  this  is  the  Woon- 
socket Gadget  Works,  1 think  I’m  the  Secre- 
tary. ” 

La  Flamme  (aside  to  Petunia) — ”Say,  cutie  what’s 
your  name?  ” 

Petunia — ’Petunia,  if  you  please,  sir!  ” 

La  Flamme — “Petunia,  mmmm,  when  I was  a little 
boy  my  mother  had  Petunias  in  her  garden  and 
when  I wanted  to  pick  them  she  would  say, 
’Not  now,  Theodore,  when  you  grow  up  you 
shall  have  many  more  beautiful  Petunias  than 
these,’  and  I hope  she  was  right. ’’ 

Petunia  (coyly) — “Oh,  Yeah?  ” 

Bilgewater — “Entwhistle,  I’m  sure  you’re  the  treas- 
urer, your  father  was.’’ 

Entwhistle — “Well,  I guess  maybe  I am.  If  you  will 
pardon  me  maybe  I can  get  a what-do-you-call- 
it  . . . financial  statement,  in  the  office.” 
Entwhistle  leaves.  Schultze  returns. 

Schultze “Have  you  ever  seen  the  elevator  in  the 

factory?  All  you  have  to  do  is  pull  the  rope  up 
if  you  want  to  go  down  and  down  if  you  want 
to  go  up.  It’s  fun.” 

Chorus — ’ ’Really  ? ” 

Schultze — ’’Yes,  really.  ” 

Chorus — ’Let’s  go  ride  on  the  elevator.  ” 

Pasquali  who  has  been  standing  at  the  back  of 
the  room  goes  forward  and  seizing  Petunia  by  the 
shoulders  kisses  her.  She  responds  by  pulling  his 
hair. 

CURTAIN. 

ACT  II. 

Scene  II — Time,  six  hours  later. 

The  scene  is  the  same  directors’  room  of  the 
Woonsocket  Gadget  Works.  The  eleven  directors 
are  seated  about  the  table.  Petunia  is  curling  her 
hair. 

Bilgewater — “Mr.  Treasurer,  do  you  mind,  Entwhis- 
tle, if  1 call  you  Mr.  Treasurer?” 

Entwhistle — “Well,  if  you  must,  you  must!  ” 


Bilgewater — “Very  well,  Mr.  Treasurer,  will  you 
submit  your  report?  ” 

Entwhistle — “I’m  afraid  I don’t  understand  it,  but 
if  you’ll  permit  me.  I’ll  have  Mr.  Roscoe,  one 
of  our  employees  read  it  and  explain  it.  ” 
Chorus — Okay,  Entwhistle,  let’s  have  it. 

Enter  Mr.  Roscoe,  a clerk.  He  is  dressed  in  dark 
clothes  with  a Petunia  in  his  button-hole,  showing 
that  he  suppresses  his  libido,  for  he  really  loves  Pe- 
tunia. 

Entwhistle — “Gentlemen,  Mr.  Roscoe,  Gentlemen.” 
Roscoe — “Hello !” 

The  Directors  (at  a loss)  “Hello.” 

Entwhistle — “Will  you  read  us  the  paper  which  you 
showed  me?  ” 

Roscoe — “You  mean  the  Balance  Sheet.” 

Entwhistle — “Yes,  the  Balance  Sheet.  ” 

Roscoe — “A  Balance  Sheet 'is  a summation  of  what 
you’ve  got  and  what  you  owe,  of  course.  I’m 
not  exactly  clear  on  that  myself,  but  that’s  what 
I think  it  is. 

Chorus — “Okay,  Roscoe,  let’s  hear  it.” 

Roscoe — “Well,  as  near  as  I could  figure  it  out,  you 
must  really  pardon  my  addition,  the  total  As- 
sets are  ninety  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
seven  dollars  and  sixty-three  cents.  In  addition 
to  which  we  have  Petunia,  who  is  a priceless 
asset  in  herself. 

(Continued  on  Page  20) 
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(Continued  from  Page  10) 

In  the  early  Spring  Saks  Fifth 
Avenue,  a large  department  store, 
had  a new  type  of  attire  for  Ye 
Debutante  but  had  no  way  of  ex- 
ploiting this  sports  costume.  Some- 
one suggested  roller  skating 
whereupon  there  was  a sudden 
clatter  of  chinaware  and  raucous 
laughter.  A wag  in  the  back  of  the 
room  suggested,  “How  about  ‘Pin 
the  Tail  on  Fiorello  La  Guardia’  ? ” 
It  was  finally  decided,  after 
much  discussion  and  no  little 
amount  of  assaults,  that  roller 
skating  was  the  order  of  the  day. 
The  roller  skating,  or  left  wing 
faction,  had  triumphed  and  the 
world  was  to  be  made  safe  for  rol- 
ler skating.  The  result  was  beyond 
the  most  ardent  roller  skating  en- 
thusiast’s fondest  dreams.  Park 
Avenue  and  Central  Park  West 
joined  in  a “Hands  Across  Cen- 
tral Park  ” act  and  soon  the  Mall 
in  back  of  the  Central  Park  Ca- 
sino (you  remember  the  Casino, 
don’t  you?)  was  humming  to  the 
whirl  of  well-oiled  skates.  Bank- 
ers and  lorgnetted  matrons  were 
seen  whizzing  past  smudgey-faced 
brats  from  Thoid  Avenue.  Ac- 
tresses fitted  their  well-shaped 
ankles  into  the  skate  straps  and 
people  in  evening  dress  were  fre- 
quently seen  lurching  about  at  odd 
angles.  AH  in  all,  it  looked  pretty 
nastily  like  a put  up  job  for  “The 
New  Yorker.”  Everybody  of  im- 
portance took  up  the  sport  and  a 
broken  ankle  or  a contusion  of  the 
vertebrae  became  as  cherished  as 
a Heidelberg  duelling  scar.  The 
best  drawing  rooms  began  to  take 
on  the  appearance  of  the  consult- 
ing ward  at  Bellevue  Hospital  and 
an  operation  branded  one  as  a 
sissy.  Eddie  Cantor’s  operation 
gag  took  a severe  drop. 

During  the  hot  weather  any- 
thing can  happen  in  New  York. 
The  movie  houses  hang  out  all 
sorts  of  banners  about  how  cool  it 
is  inside  (it  is  usually  40  degrees 
which  is  nothing  to  get  excited 
over)  and  the  best  laugh  along  the 


Great  White  Way  is  the  sign  over 
the  Central  Burlesque  House 
which  reads  as  follows:  “Bur- 
lesque as  you  like  it!  Spicy!  Pep- 
py! What  Girls!  It’s  Delightfully 
Cool  Inside!  ” Grant’s  Tomb,  they 
say,  is  the  choicest  spot  in  New 
York,  though  a trifle  gloomy.  Lots 
of  folks  go  up  there  to  hold  hands. 
The  Public  Library  gets  a big  play 
during  the  heat  too.  Bums  come 
out  of  the  warm  sun  to  sleep  un- 
der the  ponderous  protection  of 
MacCauley  or  the  lighter  and  more 
timely  prose  of  Walter  Lippman 
in  the  Herald  Tribune. 

Since  Jimmy  Walker  was  ban- 
ished, New  York  night  life  has  lost 
its  glamour.  The  Delmonico’s  of 
yesteryear  is  the  Automat  of  to- 
day and  Fin  Pan  Alley  has  slip- 
ped into  the  “cotton  is  forgotten  ” 
strata.  Harlem  still  sizzles  with 
expert  showmanship  but  if  you 
would  see  the  Broadway  lads  and 
lassies  you  must  visit  the  hushed 
soft  drink  emporiums  that  lurk 
ominously  behind  the  brown  stone 
fronts.  Here,  in  typical  Ernst  Lu- 
bitsch  glamour,  the  ermine-coated 
and  top-hatted  set  go  to  hoist  Dry 
Martinis  and  Tom  Collinses.  They 
have  real  live  head  waiters  who 
bow  from  the  waist  up  and  spe- 
cially imported  Tango  orchestras. 
They  are  usually  imported  direct 
from  II  2 th  Street  and  Fifth  Ave- 
nue, the  heart  of  the  Latin  Amer- 
ican quarter  (and  we  don’t  mean 
two  bits  either).  The  average 
night  club  is  over  a garage  and  so 
small  that  you  can  count  the  ribs 
on  the  tall  gentleman  at  the  next 
table.  The  dance  floor  is  about 
half  the  sibe  of  the  Gentleman’s 
Room  at  Radio  City  and  it  is  ab- 
solutely “au  fait  ” that  no  air 
whatsoever  be  allowed  to  enter 
the  place.  At  about  one  o’clock 
the  smoke  usually  becomes  so 
thick  that  you  can’t  see  your  hand 

in  front  of  your  face and  maybe 

it’s  just  as  well.  Many  the  chance 
acquaintances  that  have  been 
made  “under  a blanket  of  gray  ” 
and  one  friend  of  ours  (an  Eng- 


lishman), thinking  he  was  back  in 
London,  insisted  on  calling  one  of 
the  waiters  a “Bobby”  and  crawl- 
* ing  into  the  bass  tuba,  claiming 
that  it  was  his  “tram  ” for  Wor- 
cheshire  Square.  The  waiter,  who 
was  from  Orange,  New  Jersey, 
was  not  easily  apeased,  however, 
and  claimed  that  his  name  was 
Mike  and  not  Bobby  and  if  that 
little  codger  called  him  Bobby 
again  he’d  let  him  have  it  right  in 
the  “kisser.” 

(To  be  continued) 

Sez  you! 

(^six  precints  still  missing) 

We  strolled  up  Madison  Ave- 
nue the  other  day  and  were  very 
much  edified  by  the  small  placard 
appearing  in  a doctor’s  window  at 
number  1070.  The  sign  read: 
Stephen  Ovary — M.  D.  Struck  by 
the  happy  relationship  between 
name  and  profession,  we  scouted 
further  in  the  field  and  succeeded 
in  turning  up  two  even  happier 
combinations.  In  New  Rochelle, 
N.  Y.  there  is  a Dr.  Barker — Vet- 
erinarian, and  Dr.  Buster  an- 
nounces to  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y. 
and  the  world  at  large  that  he  is 
an  Osteopath. 

• 

“Where  can  I get  a license?  ” 

“A  hunting  license?  ” asked  the 
clerk. 

“No,  the  hunting  is  over.  I 
want  a license  to  marry  the  girl 
I’ve  caught.” 

• 

You  say  that  he’s  a draft  clerk 
in  a Foreign  Exchange  Bank? 

Yeh,  he  got  a job  as  doorman. 

• 

Bystander,  watching  the  chang- 
ing of  the  King’s  Guard — 

Corporal  of  the  Guard:  Squad 
’Alt! 

Bystander:  Pardon  me,  cor- 

poral, haven’t  you  dropped  some- 
thing? 

Corporal:  Pawdon  me  sir.  I’ll 
pick  it  right  up  — Squad,  right- 
shoulder,  Harms! 
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(Continued  from  Page  18) 

La  Flamme — “Yeah,  I think  so  too.” 

The  others — “Let’s  omit  that.  ” 

Roscoe  (continuing)  — “Our  Liabilities,  however, 
amount  to  two  hundred  and  thirty  thousand, 
nine  hundred  and  eleven  dollars  and  thirteen 
cents. 

Bilgewater — “And  which  do  you  consider  the  more 
desirable.  Assets  or  Liabilities?  ” 

Roscoe — “Well,  as  a matter  of  choice,  I prefer  the 
Assets.” 

La  Flamme — “But  liabilities  has  such  a pleasant 
sound,  sort  of  liltin  you  know,  like  cellar-door.  ” 
Potts  (who  has  been  silent  up  to  now) — “Gentle- 
men, if  1 am  correct  we  owe  more  than  we  have 
and  consequently  our  business  is  not  solvent.” 
Bolwivil — “1  would’nt  agree  to  anything  Potts  says, 
he’s  a Sadist.  ” 

Roscoe — “As  1 see  it,  Potts  is  right.” 

Chorus — “Then  the  business  is  not  worth  anything?  ” 
Roscoe — “Exactly!” 

Silence  for  three  minutes  during  which  on  one 
speaks. 

Bilgewater — “Gentlemen,  I have  an  idea!” 

Chorus — He  has  an  idea,  he  has  an  idea! 

Bilgewater — “Gentlemen,  since  the  business  is 
worthless,  let  us  deliberate  no  longer,  but  give 
the  business  to  the  employees,  and  let  them 
decide  about  the  minimum  wage  and  all  that!” 
Chorus — Yeah,  let’s  give  the  business  to  the  em- 
ployees! 

Bilgewater — “All  in  favor  signify  by  raising  their 
right  hand.  ” 

All  hands  except  those  of  Petunia  and  Roscoe 
are  raised. 

Bilgewater — “Agreed!  Petunia,  take  a letter  to  Gen- 
eral Johnson,  quote,  we  the  directors  of  the 
Woonsocket  Gadget  Works  do  hereby  give  to 
the  employees  of  the  company  all  properties 
and  belongings  of  the  corporation  that  they 
may  determine  their  own  wage  scale  and  hours 
of  work,  in  the  belief  that  by  so  doing  we  shall 
aid  the  noble  and  worthy  plan  to  put  more 
men  to  work  and  alleviate  unemployment.  Un- 
quote and  sign  all  of  ours  names  to  it.” 

La  Flamme — “Let  us  all  give  something  to  our  em- 
ployees to  start  them  on  their  path  of  success!  ” 
Chorus — Yes,  let’s  give  them  something. 

La  Flamme — “Let  us  give  them  the  Bronx  cheer.  ” 

To  the  strains  of  the  Bronx  cheer  the  curtain  falls 
on  the  now  defunct  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Woon- 
socket Gadget  Works. 

- FINIS  - 


Daughter:  I’ve  got  to  go,  mother.  I’m  posing  for 
the  artist  this  afternoon. 

Mother:  All  right,  dear.  But  no  posing  in  the 
nude.  Remember,  not  in  the  nude. 

Daughter:  All  right.  I’ll  put  a string  around  my 
finger. 

Drunk:  Believe  it  or  not,  offisher.  I’m  huntin’  for 
a parkin’  plash. 

Cop:  But  you  haven’t  an  automobile. 

Drunk:  Yesh,  1 have.  It’s  in  the  parkin’  plash  I’m 
lookin’  for. 

AN  HONEST  PLEA  FOR  MEMBERSHIP 

In  accordance  with  the  duty  imposed  upon  me  by 
the  Constitution  I herewith  submit  my  annual  mes- 
sage of  the  state  of  the  club: 

1 . The  waiting  list  it  at  a perilously  low  ebb.  It  has 
been  reduced  during  the  past  year  from 

100,254,101  to  100,254,100,  3-4. 

2.  The  membership  of  the  club  consists  exclusively 
of  the  practitioners  of  the  creative  arts.  The  la- 
bors of  the  Board  of  Governors  will  be  materially 
assisted  if  the  members  will  continue  to  propose 
for  membership  their  favorite  barbers,  real  estate 
brokers,  taxi  drivers,  visiting  butchers,  male  man- 
curists,  their  wives  gigolos,  a man  they  met  at  a 
smoker,  and  the  fellow  they  borrowed  five  dollars 
from. 

3.  It  is  with  pleasure  that  I observe  the  membership 
to  retain  its  ineffable  taste  in  guests,  and  that  it 
continues  to  cultivate  the  society  of  gentlemen 
who  cannot  hold  their  liquor.  By  attending  our 
meetings  the  thoughtful  investigator  may  see 
massed  in  a room  the  total  population  of  the  city 
which  does  not  know  that  the  ownership  of  a suit 
of  evening  clothes  fails  to  constitute  the  sum  of 
essential  social  graces. 

4.  WE  maintain  our  unique  position  because,  unlike 
any  other  organization,  we  pander  to  the  inertia 
of  our  members.  If  members  during  the  coming 
year  will  continue  to  avoid  giving  assistance  of 
any  sort  when  asked,  they  will  help  to  retain  this 
enviable  standard. 

Joe  Phnar, 

President. 
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ESOTERICA 

Another  one  of  those  things 
about  our  friend  Huey  Long  hap- 
pened the  other  day.  Huey,  while 
enjoying  a comfortable  desk  chair 
and  a swell  five-cent  stogie  was 
jolted  into  extreme  anger  by  an 
innocent  little  letter  with  a three- 
cent  stamp  on  it  and  addressed — 
Honorable  Senator  Huey  S.  Long, 
S.  O.  B.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Now  Huey  in  true  Long  fashion 
hopped  down  to  the  post  office 
and  nearly  tore  the  grill  from  the 
window,  demanding  the  arrest  of 
the  man  who  would  so  address  a 
letter.  Being  informed  that  the  ad- 
dress was  probably  quite  correct, 
Huey  insisted  on  arresting  the  post 
office,  too,  until  a genial  post  mas- 
ter informed  him  that  in  all  prob- 
ability the  address  was  to  read: 
Honorable  Senator  Huey  S.  Long 
Senate  Office  Building 
Washington,  D.  C. 

At  precisely  three-thirty  o’clock 
the  other  afternoon  one  of  the 
chemistry  professors  found  an  in- 
nocent looking  frosh  wearing  his 
dink  in  the  laboratory.  So,  the 
professor  approached  the  poor 
fellow  and  inquired  whether  it 
wouldn’t  be  better  if  he  did  not 
wear  his  dink  inside  as  it  was  rath- 
er impolite.  Here’s  what  the  class 
of  ’37  answered:  “You  see.  Sir,  1 
forgot  to  wear  my  dink  to  class 
this  morning  and  so  in  order  to 
make  up  for  it  I am  wearing  it  all 
afternoon  at  Lab  . . .’’  Oh,  Me! 

A debutante  of  the  big  city  had 
recently  become  an  ardent  welfare 
worker.  Her  greatest  interest  was 
in  a family  of  two,  a mother  and 
daughter.  Here  was  this  poverty 
stricken  lady,  pure  and  religious, 
and  innocent  girl,  wild  and  care- 
less. 

The  daughter,  as  is  the  wont 
with  daughters,  took  to  going  out 
evenings  without  telling  her  moth- 
er where  or  with  whom.  This  the 
mother  said  nothing  about  until 


one  night  at  two  a.  m.  her  daugh- 
ter had  not  as  yet  come  home. 
Having  worked  herself  into  quite 
a fervor  she  called  her  friend  the 
social  worker.  This  charming  wo- 
man assured  the  mother  that  ev- 
erything was  all  right  and  that  in 
the  morning  she  would  be  down  to 
see  her. 

At  approximately  nine  o’clock 
the  next  morning  our  debutante 
arrived  at  the  house  and  after 
having  rung  was  admitted  by  a 
smiling  and  happy  mother.  Seeing 
the  joy  the  society  girl  said  “Oh,  1 
suppose,  then,  that  your  daughter 
arrived  home  safely  and  soundly 
last  night?  ” 

“Ah,  yes,”  replied  the  old  lady, 
“I’m  positive  she  was  out  with 
nice  people  and  at  a perfectly  fine 
party,  because,  although  she  was 
quite  late,  she  brought  me  home 
a Gideon  Bible.  ” 

Ain’t  it  a grand  and  glorious 
feeling  on  the  Sunday  after  rush- 
ing season  to  be  able  to  sleep  as 
late  as  you  please — to  be  able  to 
read  the  Sunday  comics  without 
a million  interruptions — to  be  able 
to  talk  once  more  about  some- 
thing besides  the  hometown  of 
every  frosh  in  the  University — to 
be  able  to  argue  with  a brother 
and  call  him  all  sorts  of  nice 
names  without  being  misunder- 
stood— but  most  of  all  — to  be 
able  to  walk  off  in  the  middle  of 
a frosh’s  supposedly  funny  joke. 

• 

Did  you  ever  in  your  fraternity 
get  a hot  recommendation  during 
the  summer  of  a swell  gent  com- 
ing to  Lehigh  in  the  fall?  Did  you 
ever  write  him  letters  and  receive 
swell  ones  back  and  have  him 
dated  up  for  four  or  five  days  of 
rushing  season?  Did  you  ever  plan 
to  meet  him  at  the  station  and  be 
looking  for  a six-footer  when  some 
wee  small  voice  says,  “Here  I 
am,  ” and  you  look  around  upon  a 
one  hundred  pound  dope?  Did 


you  ever  take  him  up  to  dinner 
and  park  him  in  a chair  and  have 
him  scare  away  all  your  good 
prospects  by  telling  them  he  was 
going  to  your  house?  Did  you 
ever  get  him  good  long  dates  with 
other  houses  only  to  have  him 
wander  back  with  the  remark  that 
he  liked  you  better  than  anyone 
else?  Did  you  ever  take  him  over 
the  Hill-to-Hill  bridge  and  push 
him  off?  No!  But  you  know 
damned  well  you  wish  you  had. 

• 

OVERHEARD  RECENTLY 

“Yeah,  I play  football.  Can  1 
drink?  Can  I?  Say  all  the  bartend- 
ers in  Mudville  used  to  say  1 drank 
more  than  Sam  Hilas  and  Issie 
Ernel  and  they  are  supposed  to  be 
the  biggest  drunks  in  the  valley. 
And  can  I take  the  women!  de 
way  they  goes  for  me  is  something 
good  like.  Watch  me  work  some- 
time, have  1 got  technocrasy!  Hey 
pass  some  more  spuds,  I like  to 
eat.  Geez!  the  other  frats  give  me 
better  grub  than  this.  Don’t  you 
guys  ever  have  steak?  Yuh  do? 
Tomorrow?  O.  K.  I’ll  be  here. 
Who’s  that  stupid  freshman  over 
there?  What!  he  is  the  head  of 
the  bunch!  Wait,  don’t  go  yet. 
Lemme  have  that  other  dessert, 
will  yuh?  — — O.  K.  I’m  full. 
Let’s  go.” 

You  guessed  correctly  reader. 
The  Psi  U’s  pledged  him. 

“Bill,  were  you  there  when  this 
man  was  shot?  ” asked  the  law- 
yer. “1  was  there  when  they 
started  shootin’  him.  I didn’t  tar- 
ry. The  lawyer  smiled.  “How 
many  shots  were  fired?  ” 

“Jes’  one.  1 heard  it  twice,  an’ 

1 ought  to  know.  ” 

“Heard  it  twice?  Why,  how  in 
the  world  is  that  possible?  ” 

The  Negro  smiled  shrewdly.  “I 
heard  dat  bullet  first  when  it 
passed  me,  and  den  again  when  1 
passed  it.  ” 
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ARBOGAST  anJ  BASTIAN  CO. 

MEATS  and  PROVISIONS 

U.  S.  Government  Inspection 
ALLENTOWN,  PA. 


Phone  Allentown  6112 


LEH 

CLEANER  and  DYER 

Main  Office  and  Plant 

310  HANOVER  AVENUE  ALLENTOWN,  PA. 


THREE  POINT  WHO 

Small  ones  five,  large  ones  ten. 
Drink  enough  for  many  men. 
Order  dark  or  order  light. 

Makes  no  difference;  you’ll  be 
tight. 

3.2  won’t  sound  so  strong. 

But  I know  it  won’t  be  long 
Til  I hear  the  plaintive  sounds 
Of  Schlegel!  make  it  six  more 
rounds. 

Burps  are  here  and  burps  are 
there, 

Filling  all  the  smoky  air. 

Soon  you’ll  have  to  have  a knife 
To  cut  the  air  to  see  your  wife. 
Bar  is  blue,  and  walls  are  yeller 
In  ye  famous  old  rathskeller. 
Henry  make  it  six  more  darks! 
Henry  make  it  six  more! 

Henry  make  it  six! 

Henry  make  it! 

Henry  make! 

Henry ! 

Burp ! ! ! 


Soph — “Hey,  Dink,  *Joe  was 
incarcerated  in  the  city  jail  last 
night.  ” 

Frosh — “My  God,  as  if  it 
wasn’t  enough  just  to  throw  him  in 
jail.  ” 


“When  I drink  I act  half-wit- 
ted.” 

I never  thought  liquor  sharp- 
ened anyone’s  wit. 


And  we  always  have  that  frosh 
who  thinks  smelling  salts  are  sail- 
ors with  B.  O. 


“1  come  from  a great  copper 
country.  ” 

“Montana?  ” 

“No.  Ireland.  ” 


HAFNER  MEAT  CO. 

Finest  in  Line  of 

MEATS,  FRUITS  and  VEGETABLES 
502-504  BROADWAY  (Five  Points) 
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THE  LEHIGH  BURR 


Mr.  Merchant! 


Attention 


OU  are,  we  hope,  now  in  the  joyous  throes  of 


industrial  recovery,  buying  new  stock,  reno- 


vating your  establishment  and  GOING  AHEAD! 

Perhaps  the  College  trade  has  never  affected 
you,  perhaps  you’ve  once  enjoyed  it.  Whether  you 
have,  or  not,  you  now  can  cut  yourself  a slice  of 
the  over  $1,300,000  spent  yearly  in  Bethlehem  by 
the  students  and  personnel  of  Lehigh  University. 

If  you  have  enjoyed  student  patronage  we  need 
hardly  remind  you  that  continued,  repeat  sales  are 
effected  through  Burr  advertising. 


NOW  is  the  time  to  forge  ahead — Cut  yourself 
a slice  of  $1,300,000. 


The  Lehigh  Burr. 
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Sanders-KeinMrdt 

Cosine. 

Photo  - Engravers 


T'HOUGHT.  SKILL  AND 
* CRAFTSMANSHIP  OF 
A HIGH  ORDER  ARE  DE- 
VOTED TO  THE  MAKING 
OF  OUR  PRINTING  PLATE! 


7//  ^Cinaen  Street 
^orw-  2^593 


i^^IvLENTOWN.  PEMNA. 


Two  students  were  uncertainly  flivvering  their 
way  home. 

“Bill,  ” says  Henry,  “1  wancha  be  ver  careful. 
Firs’  thing  ya  know  you’ll  have  us  ina  ditch. 

“Me?  ” said  Bill,  astonished  and  badly  shaken 
up,  “Why,  1 thought  you  was  driving. 

— Kitty  Kat. 


HOTEL  BETHLEHEM 

FIREPROOF 

Offers  Lehigh  Students’  friends 
and  families  hotel  accommoda- 
tions to  equal  that  found  in  the 
largest  cities. 

Our  facilities  are  the 
best  for  class  and  fra- 
ternity dinners,  ban- 
quets, etc. 


“BE  PREPARED” 

On  rainy  days,  when  the  lecturer  waxes  unusually 
dull,  we  sit  and  chuckle  quietly  to  ourselves  over  the 
story  of  a certain  freshman.  We  shall  call  him  Os- 
car, with  apologies  to  the  Dartmouth  Jack-O-Lan- 
tern.  Oscar  was  being  rushed  by  a certain  fraternity. 
The  brothers  had  him  cornered  in  the  living  room, 
and  were  giving  him  the  old  pep  talk.  Finally  it  was 
decided  that  Oscar  was  just  the  man  the  house 
needed,  so  the  president  approached  him.  “Oscar, 
would  you  like  to  go  upstairs  . . . ? ” Oscar,  who  re- 
ligiously lived  up  to  his  Boy  Scout  motto,  blushed 
prettily,  and  answered,  “No,  thanks — I attended  to 
that  before  I came.  ” 


“Flow  do  you  test  the  temperature  of  a baby’s 
bath?  ” 

“You  fill  the  tub  with  water  and  put  the  baby  in 
it.  If  the  baby  turns  red,  it’s  too  hot;  if  the  baby 
turns  purple,  it’s  too  cold ; and  if  the  baby  turns 
white,  it  needed  a bath.” 

— Tiger. 


ELECTRIC 
LAUNDRY  CO. 

PHONE  36 

We  Use  Ivory  Soap  Exclusively 


BRICKER’S  BREAD 

IS  EATEN  AT 
THE  FRATERNITIES 
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THE  LEHIGH  BURR 


E.  P.  WILBUR  TRUST  CO. 

Fourth  Street  and  Broadway 
Bethlehem,  Pa. 


Life  SsTers,  Inc.,  will  pay  .10  for  the  raoet 
humorous  title  to  thU  picture.  S5  second 
prize.  And  for  the  next  25  most  humorous 
titles.  35  prizes  of  a box  of  Life  Savers  will  be 
{•iven.  In  the  event  of  a tie.  duplicate  prizes 
will  be  awarded. 

Write  your  title  on  the  Inside  ot  the  Life 
Savers  wrapper  or  on  a hand  drawn  fac> 
simile  and  mail  to  Contest  Dept..  Life  Savers. 
Inc..  Port  Chester,  N.  Y.  This  contest  is  open 
to  colletje  students  everywhere.  Entries  must 
be  postmarked  on  or  before  December  1st. 


y 


OFFICERS 

FREDERICK  A.  HEIM  President 

O.  H.  BRILLHART Vice  President 

C.  H.  GREEN Vice  President 

DUDLEY  C.  RYMAN Secretary  and  Treasurer 

C.  A.  BRAMWELL,  Jr. Ass’t  Sec.  Treas. 

E.  D.  MILL Title  Officer 

W.  J.  TOOHEY  Trust  Officer 

W.  H.  FELKER  Ass’t  Trust  Officer 

B.  C.  HOFFNER  Ass’t  Trust  Officer 

HERBERT;.  HARTZOG Counsel 
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A BREAK  FOR  GAGSTERS  S 

• I 

Here  s a grand  reward  for  ir 
all  of  you  who  harbor  pent  up  [i 
jokes  and  wise-cracks.  Here’s  || 

■ a great  chance  to  let  your  fun-  7i 
nybone  tickle  your  sweet  tooth.  11 
For  the  best  joke,  gag,  wise-  j] 

' crack  or  amusing  line  sent  to  us  T] 
during  this  month,  we  will  give  ir 
a cellophane  wrapped  box  con-  |l 
taining  one  full  size  roll  of  each  j| 

. of  the  complete  line  of  Life  ^ 
Savers  flavors.  11 

The  judges  are  the  editors  of  j] 

' this  publication.  All  decisions  7j 
, are  final.  We  reserve  the  right  ir 
to  publish  any  jokes  submitted.  [1 
I We  hope  that  you  will  all  7] 

1 take  advantage  of  this  oppor- 
tunity  to  win,  not  only  glory,  11 
but  a worthwhile  prize.  j] 

n . ii 
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SOME  STATISTICAL  PREDICTIONS 

Based  on  past  figures  and  the  curve  ( 1 plus  sin 
cash)  (1 — cos  volume  of  flask)  (capacity  of — girl 
and  self — ) = fun. 

1313  cuts — “A  lucky  number,  ” says  Dean  Cur- 
tis,— “for  those  who  did  not  take  one,  heh,  heh, 
heh.” 

753 — Girls;  mostly  from  Cedar  Crest  and  Mora- 
vian. 

2 — Girls  who  don’t  drink  . . . ’nough  said. 

1 72 — Couples  turned  away  from  Micky  White’s 
by  three  of  Bethlehem’s  finest. 

2 7 — Quarts  of  alcohol  smuggled  out  of  the  chem- 
istry lab  . . . “Damnation,  is  this  methyl  or  ethyl?  ” 

43 — percent.  Inspection  grade  at  drill  on  Mon- 
day after. 

2 1 2 — Invitations  to  the  faculty.  “If  they  come, 
for  the  sake  of  Satan  don’t  let  them  get  upstairs. 

1 45 — Fraternity  pins  given  to  girls. 

1 35 — Same  fraternity  pins  gotten  back  within  the 
next  month. 

876 — Empty  bottles  under  bureaus  and  desks. 
“Th  ere  will  be  no  drinking  allowed  in  the  house 
at  any  time.  ” 
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POSTERIOR  SCRIPTS 


We  read  with  interest  “UNI- 
VERSITY’S ” mention  of  their 
type  consultant,  and  burst  with 
pride  in  pointing  out  that  for 
many,  many  years,  Mr.  H.  A. 
Stout  has  served  in  that  capacity 
for  the  LEHIGH  BURR.  Mr. 
Stout,  most  erudite  of  Bethlehem 
type  consultants,  has  for  the  past 
few  years  prescribed  Cheltenham 
as  the  principal  type  for  the  Burr, 
claiming,  that  it  is  not  only  the 
best  but  also  the  most  available, 
aye,  even  the  most  lovable.  Ac- 
cordinly,  we  sigh  relievedly, 
knowing  that  throughout  our  fair 
land  (and  many  foreign  parts) 
Burr  readers  aesthetically  thrill  to 
the  sight  of  our  Cheltenham  Old 
Style  . . . When  not  consulting 
type  for  the  Burr,  Mr.  Stout  aids 
us  instrumentally  in  operating  the 
linotype  machine  at  the  Lehigh 
Printing  company  wherein  this 
opus  is  produced. 

“By  Bach  ” is  a young  publicity- 
agent  friend  of  ours  who  inhabits 
the  isle  of  Manhattan,  and  scriv- 
ens  for  his  livelihood.  His  column 
appearing  in  the  Burr  is  no  syndi- 
cated drivel,  but  a specially  pre- 
pared treatise  for  the  lads  at  Le- 
high. 

We  chanced  to  stroll  down 
Fifth  Avenue  with  aforementioned 
Robert  Lee  Bach  III  one  warm 
afternoon  last  Spring.  Said  we,  to- 
day is  Charlie  Schwab’s  birthday, 
let’s  stop  in  and  congratulate  him 
on  behalf  of  the  stwdent  body  of 


Lehigh.  Friend  Bach,  a loyal  Le- 
high rooter,  acceded  and  stopping 
at  an  impressive  grey  building,  the 
all-knowing  Broadway  columnist 
remarked,  “Here’s  his  home.”  We 
rang  the  doorbell.  We  waited. 
After  an  hour  or  so  a bebuttoned 
flunkie  answered  our  ring  and  we 
stated  our  desire  to  see  Mr. 
Schwab.  The  uniformed  bell-an- 
swerer returned  to  the  inner  sanc- 
tum whence  he  returned  after  a 
twenty  minute  sojourn  and  in  a 
most  grave  and  austere  manner 
informed  us  that  Mr.  Schwab  lived 
elsewhere.  Bach  was  non-plussed. 
We  were  mortified. 

Fifty-one  years  of  publication 
has  not  landed  us  in  the  mire  of 
antiquated  format,  for  with  this 
issue  the  Burr  joins  in  the  move- 
ment towards  “bleed  - edged  ” 
pages,  i.e.  the  illustrations  running 
off  the  page.  Managing  Editor 
Alper  returned  from  seacoasted 
Rhode  Island  with  a yen  for 
changing  the  make-up  of  the 
Burr.  We,  in  the  manner  of  youth 
eternal  acceded  and  here  it  is.  In 
passing,  we  mention  that  this  is 
perhaps  the  first  thoroughly  bleed- 
edged  colleg*  comic  . . . and  we 
lick  our  sanguinary  lips  in  glee. 

The  New  Yorkerish  gentleman 
who  writes  our  present  issue’s 
BURR-LESQUE  is  a Sophomoric 
person  named  Leonard  Lake, 
converted  to  Burro-ing  in  his 
freshman  year.  We  find  his  en- 
durance phenomenal  for  it  is  our 


custom  to  lock  him  in  a room  be- 
reft of  furnishings  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a typewriter,  chair  and  ta- 
ble, and  consign  him  to  his  labors. 
Sometimes  we  allow  him  a cup  of 
coffee,  but  no  Sanka. 

Our  secret  fear,  in  presenting 
this  issue,  is  that  genial,  jovial,  but 
not  Junoesque,  Austy  Tate  will 
accuse  Wee  Burro  of  ’’gittin’  soph- 
isticated.” We  promise  you.  Bre  r 
Tate,  that  we  will  not  run  any 
“what  the  well-dressed  schoolgirl 
is  (or  is  it  will  be)  wearing  ” col- 
umn. 

The  sometimes  recurrent  chest- 
swelling which  we  experience  has 
again  come  into  our  lives  for  in 
reviewing  the  results  of  Professor 
Haring’s  advertising  questionnaire 
we  note  with  pride  that  a certain 
cigarette  which  has  consistently 
maintained  its  relation  with  the 
Burr  through  these  past  few  bar- 
ren years,  has,  over  that  period  of 
years,  amazingly  increased  its 
percentage  of  sales  volume  and 
popularity  amongst  Lehigh  men. 
We  also  note  that  the  Chevrolet 
campaign  in  the  Burr  two  years 
ago  has  culminated  in  a p.d.  (post- 
depression) appearance  of  a flock 
of  new  Chevrolets  about  the  cam- 
pus. Perhaps  were  overoptimis- 
tic  as  to  our  efficacy  as  an  adver- 
tising medium,  but  as  the  milkman 
remarked  to  the  cow  . . . Every 
little  bit  helps.  ” 

The  BURRgomeisters. 
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The  American  Red  Cross 

NEWS  SERVICE 


The  Challenge  of  the  Red  Cross  Roll  Call 

Today,  as  never  before,  the  nation  needs  the  enlightenment  and  direction  that  the  college-trained  man  and  wo- 
man can  give.  Leadership  is  the  legitimate  heritage  of  education;  the  power  of  knowledge  is  incalculable.  But  knowledge, 
unillumined  by  idealism,  may  be  only  the  means  of  filling  the  dreary  vacuum  of  self  with  materialistic  and  trivial  ab- 
sorptions. Hope  of  solution  of  world-wide  problems  must  come  through  spiritual  awareness  and  ardor.  And  in  the 
bright  realms  of  youth  these  qualities  are  spontaneous  and  abundant. 

Opportunities  for  expressing  practical  idealism  abound  in  the  service  of  our  national  disaster  relief  organization. 
During  the  last  year  the  willing  hands  of  thousands  of  young  men  and  women  sped  on  the  nation-wide  task,  committed 
to  the  Red  Cross  by  Congress,  of  distributing  among  the  families  of  6,000,000  unemployed  citizens  such  stores  of  food 
^and  clothing  as  have  never  before  been  appropriated  for  our  own  people.  Flour  milled  from  85,000,000  bushels  of  wheat; 
garments  to  the  number  of  104,000,000  converted  from  the  844,000  bales  of  raw  cotton, — both  being  the  surplus  of  the 
Federal  Farm  Board, — made  life  supportable  for  some  25,000,000  individuals. 

Throughout  the  depression  graduates  of  former  years,  involuntarily  idle,  but  undespoiled  of  their  vocational 
enthusiasm,  offered  their  service  in  leisure-time  programs  carried  on  by  various  relief  committees  to  keep  up  the  morale 
of  the  jobless.  Among  these  were  many  who  had  qualified  themselves  by  the  Red  Cross  instruction  in  first  aid  and 
life-saving,  to  teach  others  these  courses.  Young  women  who  had  majored  in  home  economics  and  domestic  science 
devoted  themselves  to  volunteer  work  in  Red  Cross  Chapters  where  budget-planning,  food  selection  and  nutrition 
were  subjects  acutely  needed  in  order  to  stretch  relief  funds  to  their  utmost  capacity.  Graduates  with  social  service 
equipment  were  particularly  in  demand  as  volunteers  to  ease  the  heavy  burdens  imposed  upon  Red  Cross  workers  by 
the  abnormal  demands  of  the  depression. 

In  the  months  that  lie  ahead  responsibilities  of  varying  kind  and  degree  await  the  continuing  ministrations 
of  the  Red  Cross.  Due  to  drastic  changes  in  legislation  affecting  Federal  benefits  to  veterans,  it  is  inevitable  that  the 
organization  which  by  the  terms  of  its  character  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  serving  those  who  wear  or  have  worn 
the  uniform  of  Uncle  Sam  should  find  its  tasks  greatly  augmented.  Disaster  relief  is  the  foremost  obligation  of  the 
American  Red  Cross.  Last  year,  it  took  the  helm  in  96  disasters  ranging  the  breadth  of  the  country. 

The  Volunteer  Service  of  the  Red  Cross  offers  a wide  scope  of  opportunities  for  helpfulness  in  its  production, 
surgical  dressings,  canteen  and  motor  corps  divisions.  Those  who  have  served  apprenticeship  in  any  of  these  fields  of 
usefulness  find  a ready  place  in  time  of  major  disasters  when  every  resource  in  the  stricken  area  is  channeled  through 
the  Red  Cross.  For  those  who  desire  to  qualify  by  special  preparation  for  work  rich  in  human  appeal,  there  is  Braille 
transcribing  for  the  blind,  hospital  service,  staff  assistance  and  duty  as  health  aides. 

With  every  contact  made  by  those  who  labor  under  the  red  and  white  emblem  of  the  Greatest  Mother  far 
more  than  material  succor  is  made  possible.  Not  only  are  the  physical  necessities  of  life  supplied  to  those  who  have 
been  broken  by  disaster,  disease  or  despair,  but  values  intangible  beyond  estimate  in  their  revitalizing  potency  are  con- 
tributed. Stamina  of  soul  is  strengthened,  morale  restored;  the  Good  Samaritan  offices  of  the  Red  Cross  have  rekindled 
the  will  to  survive  and  the  spiritual  optimism  that  makes  survival  an  accomplished  fact. 


Such  is  the  service  of  the  Red  Cross,  in  which  the  youth  of  the  college  world  are  invited  to  participate,  for  in 
announcing  its  annual  Roll  Call  to  the  colleges  of  the  country,  the  American  Red  Cross  is  assured  of  a cooperation 
not  limited  to  the  contribution  of  funds  for  the  continuance  of  its  activities,  but  inclusive  of  a self-dedication  as  well. 


THIS  PAGE  CONTRIBUTED  TO  THE  RED  CROSS  BY  THE  LEHIGH  BURR 
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